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twelve years of age, although, to the praise of the| before: yet he took it not from me, but it became 
Lord, 1 was preserved from any very wicked or|my judge and condemner, for loving those things 
gross actions, or even very bad words: yet my|that offended him; and so the terrors of the Lord 
mind was drawn away into vanity and widness, joften seized me: but I could well remember, from 
and I was far from being so sober as I ought to|the strength of my natural memory, how it had 
have been.” About this time, however, he attended|been with me when I was in favour with the 
a meeting where that devoted servant, William|Lord.”—“ And from this experience, I have learn- 
Edmundson, was present ; and, under his ministry,}ed to understand the vast difference there is be- 
which was in the demonstration of the Spirit, and|tween natural comprehension and memory, and the 
with power, the Lord was pleased to open Joseph | present, living, experimental witnessing of the life 
, Pike’s inward condition. “Then, oh! then,” he}and power of Truth upon the soul, by which the 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three|says, “were my sins, and the sinfulness of them,|soul is kept alive to God. Solomon, from the 
months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ; set in order before ale and, in the agony and|strength of his memory, could not forget how ex-’ 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if bi ? . agony ; 8 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. itterness of my soul, I secretly cried unto the Lord |cellently he had prye to the Lord, by the Holy 
for the pardon and remission of them, with humble | Spirit, at the dedication of the temple ; and yet he 
‘ . prayers unto Him, that He would be pleased to| lost that living and divine sense of it when he af- 
Memoir of Joseph Pike. enable me, by his Holy Spirit, to walk more cir-|terwards went into idolatry. The world has the 
_Joseph Pike was the son of one of the early|cumspectly for the time to come, and do his holy|former; and by the strength of their natural rea- 
members of the Society of Friends, and was born] will, and that I might truly serve and worship him|son, comprehension, and memory, they read, they 
at Kilereagh, near Cork, Ireland, in 1657. Hisjin spirit and in truth.” And to this account, he|study the learned languages, and acquire know- 
father died when he was quite young; but his mo-|adds, “I have since found, by living experience,|ledge, or rather gather notions; being thus fur- 
ther was spared for many years afterwards, and|that although our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,|nished and equipped for what they call divinity. 
acted towards him the part of an affectionate and|by his sufferings and death, placed me and all|But, alas! true divinity is quite another thing, and 
faithful parent. In a journal of his life, from which| mankind in a condition capable of salvation, yet the|learned quite another way—even by the Lord’s 
the following account is principally taken, he men-|completion thereof was and is in our obedience to|Holy Spirit; and I say this, in measure from my 
tions, that in after-life, it was a source of great|his Holy Spirit—a measure of which, according to}own experience ; for when I was obedient to his 
peace and satisfaction to him, that he always treat-|Seripture, he hath given to each of us, ‘ to profit|holy light and Spirit in my heart, and was taught 
ed her in a becoming and dutiful manner. withal,’ that we may thereby work out our own|by it, it led me, though but childish in my natural 
Before he was seven years of age, he felt the|salvation.” understanding, to the holy hill of spiritual Zion, 
convicting power of the Lord’s Spirit striving with} He now, for a season, enjoyed sweet peace, and|cven to the enjoyment of his living, comfortable 
him, to draw hiin off from childish vanities; and,jhad dominion measurably granted him over the|presence. But when I declined from it, though I 
though he did not at first know what it was that|temptations to which he was peculiarly liable. His|grew in natural knowledge and understanding, yet 
was thus working in him, as Samuel knew not the|altered behaviour attracted the notice of his former i lost my innocent condition, and the spiritual com- 
Lord’s voice when a child, yet, being convinced by |companions, and he frequently heard them remark} munion 1 once had; so that, instead of his Holy 
it that he ought not to do those things which occa-|upon it as he passed them in the street ; at which|Spirit being my comforter, it became my judge and 
sioned trouble and distress of mind, he was fre-|times his heart was raised in gratitude to God, that| condemner.” 
quently enabled to refrain from them; which|he was now preserved from yielding to those evil| Joseph Pike continued with but little change in 
brought him sweet peace and satisfaction. This|habits into which he had so often fallen. his spiritual condition until he had attained his 
made him the more attentive to its dictates; and} He continued in this comfortable condition of|eighteenth year; after which, he experienced many 
he was thus pagina | preserved from many of the|mind until after he had attained his fourteenth|deep trials and conflicts of spirit, by which the 
evils incident to youth. year; when, through unwatchfulness, he again| Lord was pleased to baptize and prepare him for 
But, after he had attained his ninth year, “I}yielded to some of the temptations of his soul’s)usefulness in the church, and gradually established 
began,” he says, “ by degrees to lose this condi-|enemy, and was drawn into a fondness for the|him as “a pillar in his house, which should go no 
tion; and I well remember how the enemy of my|pleasures and vanities of the world. “ Among the|more out.” In reference to these trials, he says, 
soul worked in a mystery, insinuating into my/|rest,’”’ he says, “I was inclined to take pleasure in|“ and though when I was in the deepest of them, I 
mind, ‘ what harm or evil is there in things which|fine apparel, and the like. Having got a pretty,|could not see through them, or the end of them; 
are accounted innocent diversions?’ And being of| fine new coat, the spirit of pride arose in me, and,| yet, afterwards, I came to know they were from 
a lively, active temper, this bait took with me; so|passing along the street, I thought myself, ag the|the Lord, and that it was a time of the ministra- 
that my mind was drawn off from attending to the|saying is, somebody: but, amidst these vain and/|tion of condemnation, in order to bring me nearer 
convictions of the Lord’s Holy Spirit in my heart, foolish thoughts, I was in an instant struck, as with|to the Lord, by breaking down and mortifying the 
which did often bring trouble and condemnation|an arrow from the Lord, and it swiftly passed|fleshly part in me, which had grown strong, and 
upon me.”—“ I lost that inward sweetness and|through my mind, after this manner. “ Poor|was not to inherit the kingdom of God. Through 
peace which I had before enjoyed; and, by en-|wretch! was not Jesus Christ, the Lord of heaven|these sore exercises, and taking up the cross of 
deavouring to stifle these secret reproofs, I grew|and earth, meek and low of heart, and his appear-|Christ under them, my own natural will and affec- 
harder, until, from a desire to keep company with|ance mean on earth? He was not proud and high, tions became much broken, and I was in measure 
other wild boys, I took delight in peitne out into} Wilt thou, poor worm! be high, and proud of thy-|as a little child, depending upon the Lord for 
the streets to play with them; so that I grew very|self or clothes?” These thoughts so wounded my/|strength and ability to do his will.” 
wanton, although my dear parents endeavoured to|spirit, that I went home very sorrowful and de-| Although Joseph Pike had thus attained to a 
restrain me. After I had been associating with|jected ; but this went off in a little time, for the|state of humble Sees upon the teaching and 
such companions, when I came to be a little still, |delights of the world began to take root in me, and| guidance of the Holy Spirit, yet he still felt the 
the Lord’s judgment would seize me, and bring me|my mind went after them, by which I was drawn| necessity of watchfulness; for, when reviewing this 
under great trouble of soul: then I would resolve|away from the Lord. period of his life, he says, “Though the excess of 
to refrain, and do so no more. Yet perhaps the} “ My mind having thus gone astray from the|my troubles and exercises wore off in a few years, 
next temptation that offered, I could not withstand,| Lord, it displeased him, and caused him to with-jand I could at times, when so cnabled, sing in my 
but fell into the same snare again. draw from me; so that I did not enjoy the sweet-|soul, as well of the Lord’s mercies as of his judg- 
“Thus it was with me until I came to be about|ness and comfort of his Holy Spirit, as I had done} ments, yet I was not, for many years, at seasons, 
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without sore fights of afflietion with the enemy of | Lord was pleased to bless my endeavours.” ‘“I|the world ® most pitiful spectacle of blindness and 


my soul: nor am I to this day; for most certain 
it is, that there is no state attainable on this side 
the grave beyond that of watchfulness. Our Lord 
said to his disciples, “‘ Watch and pray, lest ye en- 
ter into temptation.” Our hearts are “ deceitful 
above all things,” and naturally prone to evil, and, 
as the prophet adds, “ desperately wicked ;” and 
though, by the power and sword of the Lord’s 
Spirit, many things may be, as it were, destroyed 
and dead, yet if we do not diligently watch, the 
enemy will steal in again, and revive some of those 
things which appeared to be eradicated, especially 
such as we are naturally most inclined to.”’ 

The excellency of that faith, and confidence in 
God, in which he was now established, was clearly 
manifested by his conduct and conversation among 
men; for he endeavoured faithfully to act up to 
his convictions of duty, and to “ adorn the doctrine 
of God our Saviour in all things.” 

Being convinced that a profession of religion was 
of little value if the fruits of its spirit were wanting, 
he was deeply concerned that all his movements 
should be in accordance with the profession he was 
making, and that no reproach should be cast upon 
religion through his unfaithfulness. 

In the year 1682 he was married to Elizabeth 
Rogers, a valuable Friend, in whom he found a 
faithful and affectionate companion. In this im- 
portant movement, he was careful to seek for a 
higher sanction than mere natural affection, and 
the divine approval and blessing were not withheld 
from him. 

He was a faithful and tender father, and endea- 
voured to bring up his children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. On the duty of parents, 
he makes these remarks in his journal: “ Abra- 
ham, for his faithfulness, is called the friend of 
God; and God gives this character of him,—‘I 
know him that he will command his children, and 
his housebold after him, and they shall keep the 
way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment.’ 
And Israel was repeatedly commanded diligently 
to teach their children, aud to tell their sons, sit- 
ting down, rising up in the house, and on the way- 
side, to keep the law of the Lord, and fear him all 
the days of their life. 


“‘ David instructed his son to keep the law of 


God; and we find on the other hand, though Eli 
reproved his sons, yet, because he did not restrain 
them, the judgments of God came upon him. Hence, 
it most plainly appears how great, how absolute, 
and how indispensable a duty lies upon parents to- 
wards their children, in order to their instruction 
in the way and fear of the Lord.” 

In nothing was the regulating and restraining 
spirit under which Joseph Pike lived and moved, 
more conspicuous than in the manner of conducting 
his business, which he commenced in a small way, 
and carried on, so long as he was engaged in it, on 
principles of the most scrupulous honesty. 

On this subject, he says, “ many, by striving to 
be rich, have begun and run on rashly into great 
trades, and dealimg beyond their abilities, and have 
thereby hurt their own souls, invaded other men’s 
property, and been a stumbling-block in the way 
of the well-inclined.” And in reference to his own 
business, he says, “ I do not remember that I ever 
broke my oe or promise with anybody, neither 
did I venture more in one ship than I was able to 
bear if she was lost; for I did not then, nor do I 
now, look upon it as just, to venture or hazard 
other men’s substance, let the prospect of profit be 
ever so great.” “I went along,” he continues, 























looked upon it then, as I still do, that he had pros- 
pered me in the world for that end.” 


growing importance is forwarded for publication, 
with the desire that it may attract attention, and 
perhaps lead to the adoption of measures calcu- 
lated to lessen the inconveniences under which 
many are now suffering. The first paragraph in 
the article is literally true, and let any person, 
after a congregation has dispersed from one of our 
unventilated meeting-houses, step back into the 
room for a few moments after breathing the fresh 
air, and his senses, it is apprehended, will imme- 
diately convince him that the air confined therein 
is too impure to be breathed with impunity for any 
length of time :— 


air as at drinking unclean water, if the former 
element were as observable to the senses as the 
latter. 
the faculty of vision, modern science has thrown 
a flood of light upon the subject for our guidance 
in its use. Carefully collected facts prove that 
more sickness results from breathing impure air 
than is generally supposed; and science explains 
the cause of this. 


tary condition of the city, has recently elicited 
evidence from the most respectable physicians in 


the attention of our people. 


thought on this subject. 


(To be concluded.) 
—~s——_ 


For “The Friend.” 
The following article on a subject of much and 


WHAT WE BREATHE. 
We would as naturally revolt at inhaling impure 


But although air cannot be viewed with 


A committee appointed by the 
Legislature of New York, to inquire into the sani- 


respect to the evils arising from the absence of 
such rational sanitary regulations as should arrest 


A single fact in reference to the cities of Lon- 
don and New York will form a basis for careful 
The population of the 
former city must be very nearly 2,500,000, while 
that of the latter cannot be over 800,000. In 
1857, the number of deaths in London was 56,785; 
in New York, 23,196. The number of deaths in 
London would have been 72,487, if the ratio had 
equalled the number in New York. 

No city in the world is supplied with better water, 
and a more natural drainage than New York; 
while in London the water supplied to the in- 
habitants from the New River is poor, and that 
famous Thames—foul even in the days of Sir John 
Falstaff—is now at low tide little else than a pot 
of stench. Nature has probably done more for 
New York, in a sanitary point of view, than for 
almost any other populous city, and it is strange 
that the proportion of deaths should be so largely 
in excess of those in the great English metropolis 
with its apparent natural disadvantages. It is 
notorious that the streets of London are kept much 
cleaner than those of our own large cities; and 
the denizens of the former are not compelled to 
breathe the foul exhalations that rise from the 
decaying vegetable and animal matter so common 
in the lower streets of this city. Our authorities 
are to blame for this state of things; they seem to 
be afraid to enforce the Jaw against those dirty 
people who are constantly violating its provisions 
with impunity. 

The sanitary committee to which we refer, has 


“ gradually; keeping within bounds, never over-| obtained much testimony upon a vitally important 


trading, or much encumbering myself in the world ; | subject—ventilation. 

























concerned; and here lies the danger. 
enter a warm close room on a cold day, the atmo- 
sphere is at first repulsive and oppressive, but these 
sensations gradually wear off, and, in a short time, 


can also say, I received the increase truly as ‘a|indifference to its importance, in the construction 
blessing from the Lord’s hand, and with humblejof our public and private seam counting- 
desires that he would give me a heart to make use| houses, workshops, railroad cars, an 

of it to his praise, and that I might, with a free|We have it from undoubted authority that, in the 
and willing heart, serve him with his own; for I|construction of one of the most splendid church 
edifices in the Fifth Avenue of this city, so little 


steamboats. 


attention was paid to ventilation that, when its 


doors were closed, the building was hermetically 
sealed. 


A great quantity of fresh air is continually de- 


manded to maintain life in a healthy condition; 
thus, for instance, a man of large lungs inhales 


about 25 cubic inches at each respiration, and 


breathes eleven times every minutes, thus requiring 


94 cubic feet every hour. People cam live in an 
atmosphere considerably vitiated without being 
aware of the fact, so far as their sensations are 


When we 


we breathe freely, and feel unconcerned about the 


quality of the air. 


Science reveals the fact that the system sinks in 
action to meet the conditions of a vitiated atmo- 
sphere, but it does this at the expense of having 
the functions of nutrition and secretion gradually 
depressed ; and when this is continued-for a con- 
siderable period, disease follows as a natural result. 
In Russia, where the houses are kept close and hot 
during winter, lingering fevers are common; and 
in our own country, during the same period of the 


year, scarlet and typhus fevers are frequent, but 


the great evil is pulmonary disease. 

The air which we breathe is composed of 21 
parts of oxygen and 79 of —_— with a trace 
of carbonic acid; the nitrogen being merely a 
dilutent, while the oxygen alone enters chemically 
into the system. The —_ require pure air, or 
their delicate tissue will suffer injury. In mecha- 
nical construction they are divided into 600,000,- 
000 minute cells, some of which are only the 
1-200th part of an inch in diameter. The capil- 
lary blood-vessels run between the air-cells, thus 
exposing them to the air which is inhaled on two 
sides, like steam to cold water in some steam con- 
densers. The air which is respired is kept for a 
brief space in the lungs; then the oxygen passes 
through the thin membrane into the blood, as 
through a sieve, and the carbonic acid gas is given 
out from the blood in exchange. This action should 
convince every person that an impure atmosphere 
drawn into the lungs must be injurious. The car- 
bonic acid gas given out from the lungs vitiates the 
atmosphere, and when in equal proportions to the 
oxygen, it arrests life. 

The ancients were unacquainted with the che- 
mistry of respiration; they supposed that the air 
cooled the interior of the body when drawn into 
the lungs. The function of respiration is a dis- 
covery of but recent date; and as we are so de- 
pendent upon what we breathe for the preservation 
of health and life, it is a subject of vast importance 
to all. As winter is approaching, when it is so 
common to exclude the cold atmosphere from 
houses, and to keep apartments close and suffo- 
cating, we exhort our people to look well to this 
question, and to provide such measures as will 
always insure them a pure and unvitiated element 
of respiration. 

It is good and profitable to keep near the Foun- 
tain Head, that, if the streams be diverted out of 
the expected channel, we may not be at a loss, 


lt is somewhat hackneyed,|}having that to approach to, which remains ever- 


and I lived frugally, but not niggardly, and the jit is true; but in spite of this, we are exhibiting to|lastingly fixed. 
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For “The Friend.” | ourselves and gain wealth, with little regard to the 
Some Letters of George Churchman, with Occasional|/ danger to the better part, been productive of all 
Remarks. tbe evils pointed out in the gospel? Has it not 
Before proceeding to furnish further letters of|naturally led us, and begot a desire in our child- 
G. C., or narrating the concern of the Yearly Meet-|ren, to live in conformity to the customs of other 
ing in 1781, I propose inserting two letters of An-|people? Hence the sumptuousness of our dwell- 
thony Benezet to the Friends in exile, showing the|ings, our equipage, our dress, furniture, and the 
light in which he regarded the affliction which had | luxury of our tables, have become a snare to us, 
befallen them, his views of the lapsed condition|and a matter of offence to the thinking part of 
into which the religious Society of which he was a}mankind; and the mind which has been in our ‘ ht y 
member had fallen, and the need of a reformation |children and often in ourselves, (distinct from the| bottom of the shaft there is an incline nearly half 
therein. meekness and self-denial of the gospel,) has led|a mile long. The pit is fitted with very powerful 
into resentment in defence of what was become as|machinery. Another shaft, of the same depth as 
our gods, or idols; so that the meek, humble and|this just deseribed, is now being sunk as an air 
poor, self-denying life of Christ is become of no re-|draft. Three lives have been lost during the pro- 
pute, or rather as a shepherd was to the Egypt-|gress of the work, but no other casualties have 
ians. The suffering which Providence has nowjoccurred.”’ 
permitted to come over us eeems particularly cal- 
culated to bring us to ourselves, in some respects ; 
as the trials and devastations are greater ‘upon 
those whose possessions are most extensive, and 
who have been at the greatest pains and expenses} Harvest has already commenced with us. The 
in adorning their pleasant pictures. I trust this, heavy crop of grass has been, for some days, fall- 
at least, will teach us in future, to live more agree-|ing all around us before the mowing machine, and 
able to our profession, whereby our wants being|every body able to endure it, seems called on to 
made less, the perplexing, dangerous snares and|come forth to labour. The corn has grown vigor- 
entanglements which attend the amassing of wealth, | ously for the past week, and it now looks well. The 
would be much lessened. If this afflictive provi-| wheat has been sadly prostrated by heavy rains 


i 1 1cu-| dence does induce us to begin anew upon the true|and the accompanying high winds, but it is every- 
larly pursued, is a looking to the hand that smites, | foundation of our principles, in that low avd hum-| where fast ripening for harvest. Indeed some of 


rather than to the instruments made use of, and to/ble state of mind which becomes, and indeed con-|it has already been cut, and this day the reaping 
know an amendment of our ways, with a continued, |stitutes the real followers of Christ, it will have|or cradling machines are generally getting ready 
deeply humbled application to the Father of mer-|done much for us. In love, in which my wife joins, | for’action. 
cies for forgiveness and help. With the best love|I remain thy friend, ANTHONY BENEZET. The oats are standing straight and promise well; a 
I am capable of, in which my wife and I. Thomp- First month, 1778. peculiarly silvery appearance the crop presents as it 
son join, I remain your affectionate sympathizing droops its pendulous heads, threatening to be ready 
friend, ANTHONY BENKZET. The Deepest Coal Pit in Great Britain. for the barn, before the farmers can be prepared 
The difficulties which are met and overcome by/|to gather it. 
LETTER TO JAMES PEMBERTON. mining engineers, in shaft-sinking, are strikingly) ‘The sound from the mowing and reaping ma- 
Thine to thy mother Lloyd, in which thou makes|exhibited in the subjoined description of a deep|chines comes pleasantly animating and cheering to 
a kind mention of me, came tohand. I desire that| English coal-pit, taken from a late London jour-|me as I sit at my chamber window, and look over 
any discouragements I may be under may not give|nal :— the fertile fields around. A few years ago, before 
my afflicted brethren reason to think I can be in-| “The deepest coal-pit in Great Britain, and|these rapid gatherers of grass and grain had been 
different to, or insensible of the trying dispensation | probably in the world, has, after twelve years’ la-| introduced, how great was the labour of the inga- 
which attends themselves and families. Indeed it|bour, during which some important mining pro-|thering of harvest, on one of these large farms! A 
would be a matter of much satisfaction to me to|blems have been solved, just been completed and| considerable increase of hands had to be, from year 
enlarge upon so pathetic a subject; but my mind |opened at Dukinfield, Cheshire. The shaft of this|to year, hunted up for that occasion, at great ex- 
is left very naked of any religious prospect felt in|extraordinary pit is 6864 yards deep, and the| pense, and even then the length of time requisite 
the Divine life; and @ caution is renewed with me| sinking of it has cost nearly £100,000. The un-|to cut the grass and grain, and to gather them, 
of the danger of falling into a kind of idolatry, by|dertaking was commenced in 1847, by Francis|opened frequent opportunities for rains to set in, 
making to myself images and representations of| Dukinfield Palmer Astley, of Tilefoot, Cumber-|and more or less to injure the crops. 
things which I am possessed of more in ideal im-|land, who is lord of the manor of Dukinfield,) Hands became more difficult to procure, when, 
age than in humble reality. The only thought|a township of 1263 acres in extent, and contain-| lo, the machines were introduced, and the farmers 
which occurred with plainness, and continued with|ing valuable beds of coal. By September, 1848,| found they could do without them. It is a favourite 
me, was the case of the Jews, when the prophet|the shaft of the pit had been sunk 220 yards,| belief of mine, that the so-called inventions of men 
Ezekiel so pathetically expostulated with them|when the works were stopped by the tapping of a| are often nothing more, than providential openings 
while captives in Babylon. This led me to look| copious spring of water, which rendered it neces-|of the Most High to the human mind, of principles 
into the passage, and I observed the prophet’s ex-|sary to put in pumps and drive a tunnel eighty|that the exigencies of the world demand should be 
postulation with them was as well on the account|yards long. In about fourteen months this work|made known. In other words, that when the All- 
of their fearful defection from the path of integrity | was completed, and forty-three yards added to the| wise and All-merciful One sees that his children 
and truth, as the joyful promise of renewed favour|depth of the pit. Shortly afterwards another|require some further enlargement in knowledge, 
upon humble submission and return. spring was encountered, which stopped the works| advancement in science, or improvement in the 
I much wish we might rather lightly pass over|three months. At the end of five years from the|domestic arts, He guides by his invisible provi- 
the conduct of those who are instruments in God’s|commencement a depth of 476 yards had been|dence the thoughts of some one, such as best 
hand in our sufferings; they are poor creatures|attained, the last 163 yards having occupied|pleaseth Him, into a channel which results in the 
under the influence of a selfish, corrupt mind, who|twenty-nine months in consequence of the diffi-|so-called invention. 
know not what they do. But let us deeply attend | culties which had to be overcome, the rock pierced| Wood for fuel becomes scarce, and lo, it is found 
to a consideration how far we, amongst others, for|through being very hard, and another tunnel 400/that coal furnishes a substitute not likely to fail. 
want of living up to what we have professed, and|yards long having had to be made. At this point| Tallow, lard and oils, whether vegetable or animal, 
still do loudly profess, have contributed to the|the sinking of the shaft was suspended for a time,|are all inadequate to supply the requisite material 
calamity which attends. We have professed to be|and the mine was worked for coal; but in 1857 it|for light, but the Almighty has opened the way 
called and redeemed from the spirit of the world | was determined to sink the shaft to the Black Mine,| through the mind of the philosopher, and we find 
' —from that prevalent pride and indulgence so con-|a further depth of 2164 yards. ee ners pro-|coal gas produced for us, giving a light far cheaper 
trary to the low, humble, self-denying life of Jesus| ceeded steadily in the face of many di 


} low ifficulties and| and better than could have been derived from our 
Christ and his immediate followers: but have we| discouraging predictions; but thé enterprise was| oils and greases of every kind. The exigencies of 


indeed been such? Has not our conformity to the|successfully completed last week by the workmen| man call for more motive power than he can ob- 
World; our engagements in life, in order to please| winning the Black Mine, a fine seam of coal 4 feet|tain readily from the bruts creation, added to the 
























84 inches thick, and calculated to last thirty years, 
at 500 tons perday. In.sinking the shaft, twenty- 
two workable seams of coal were passed through, 
as well as eight other seams, varying from one to 
six feet thick, and in the aggregate 105 feet in 
thickness. The shaft is generally twelve feet six 
inches in diameter, but near the bottom it expands 
to a diameter of nineteen feet two inches. It is 
lined with bricks nine inches thick, with strong 
rings of stone at intervals of eight yards. At the 

































To my friends in exile, Israel, John and James 
Pemberton, and all others with them who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and are earnestly seek- 
ing an interest in his love. 

It has not been for want of an affectionate con- 
cern for my afflicted brethren that I have not used 
much expression of words. Indeed the state of 
my natural, as well as religious powers, have been 
such as made it more safe for me to rest in a silent 
aspiration to the God and Father of mercies for our 
mutual preservation and strength; with an un- 
doubted persuasion that he will, in his mercy, cause 
all things to work for the good of those who sin- 
cerely desire and honestly strive to be made con- 
formable to his holy will. My prospect of what is 
most neceséary to be generally, as well as particu- 


—_——_“oo————_ 
For “ The Friend.” 


High Hill-side, Chester County, 
Seventh mo. 6th, to Eighth mo., 1858. 
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down-rushing of waters from the hill-sides. The} face of this dear young friend—his gentle anima-|of the soil and the regularity of the seasons, the 
properties of steam are “ providentially” discovered, | tion and cheerfulness of character. I love to look|cultivation of cotton can thus be prosecuted with 
and proves it to be the most effective agent from|back over our past intercourse for years, and to be|the greatest success in Western Africa. After the 
which to obtain motion and power. able to feel that I never saw him morose, I never|plant has been fully established, the yield per acre 
Is there not more evidence of providential inter-|saw him volatile. In him, there was gravity with- | will, doubtless, be equal in quantity and quality to 
ference in things than some of us even think of.| out gloom, and cheerfulness without levity, I had|that obtained in Georgia. Without there being any 
When I was a boy, I resided for a time in one of| hoped to see him grow up a useful member of the|necessity of resorting, as in the isles of Carolina, 
the northern counties of this State,—a county of|church militant, but I murmur not, believing the|to the aid of costly and exhausting manures, the 
beech trees, and of beech nuts. If there was a| dispensation is in mercy, unerring mercy. finest kind of eotton—that known as sea-i — 
large crop of nuts on the trees in the fall, a large} Harvest is now over, and the farmers have been|can be obtained in all places bordering on the 
number of wild pigeons never failed to be there in}much favoured in the ingathering of the erops.|ocean, such as the Gold Coast, to which our obser- 
the spring, to eat them. I have stood and watched| Oh, that an out-bursting of thankfulness, bearing|vations for the present are more particularly con- 
flocks of these birds, whose passage before me re-|some proportion to the mercies received, may be| fined, where the two great requisites for its produce 
uired hours, even attheswift-winged speed at which| manifested by them. Larger crops of better made |exist—sea air and periodical inundation by rain — 
they journeyed, called there by an irresistible direc-| hay were probably never housed in this neighbour-{ London Daily Telegraph. 
tion of Providence, to prevent the abundant provi-| hood. Our wheat is not as heavy as at some times, 
sion of his bounty from being wasted. It is bewilder-| but is not to be complained of, but our oats, it must 
ing to think of the number contained in one of|be confessed, is a very light crop. 
those long flocks. Millions would be but as units} Look to the south. The farm which stretched 
in estimating them. on the opposite side of the road, in front of Old 
An English naturalist mentions that a peculiar| Birmingham meeting-house, was one hundred and 
kind of bird for a few weeks yearly frequents the| thirty-six years ago, occupied by a daughter of the 
south of France, where grapes are raised in abun-| valuable Joseph Gilpin, named Lydia. She had 
dance, at just the time of the ripening and gather-| been married that year to William Dean, and this 
ing of that luscious fruit. This bird had never] portion of land was probably her father’s gift to 
been scen in England, until a grapery was esta-|her. She became a very useful and acceptable 
blished on the southern coast, and then the very| minister of the gospel, who, after serving the Lord 
first year it ripened fruit, there were a few of these| through the various calls and dispensations of his 
same birds to claim their share. Weeks have passed | providence faithfully, was enabled to die in great 








































Selected. 
“THE WATER AND THE FLOWER.” 


A Memory. 


One quiet eve, some years ago, whilst lingering by a 
stile 
That ran along ® wayside path, to watch the clouds 


awhile, 

Ere thought had lifted from my heart the shadow of her 
‘wing, 

I saw a child—a little girl—returning from the spring. 

Her well-filled pitcher lightly pressed her curls of silken 
hair 

Supported by a tiny hand, and she was very fair, 

With something in her sunny face, puré as the sky 


since I commenced this essay, and in that time, great| peace and comfort, On the day of her death, above, — M 
flocks of grass-hoppers have covered over the coun-| looking forward for an immediate passing from the | 404 sa in her gentle eye, that guardian angels 
ove. 


try. These grass-hoppers were busily at work 
everywhere desolating as they could the earth, 
when, lo! a large supply of a new kind of plover 
appeared amongst us, active and hungry, diminish- 
ne the winged scourge by myriads upon myriads. 

ho gathered these plovers in flocks, and sent 


things of time, she exclaimed, “‘ ‘This is the joy- 
fullest day I ever had.” In the old field, still fur- 
ther south, stood the dwelling she occupied. Her 
family removed from the place; the new owner 
erected new buildings, down opposite the meeting- 
house. The old residence went to ruin. Old timbers 


A little flower, blossoming a step or so aside, 

This happy child of innocence, with sudden joy espied, 

Whilst letting down her pitcher, with the same sweet, 
joyous song 

She watered it, half-laughingly, and gaily tripped along; 

The flower seemed to raise its head, bowed by a sum- 


them to aid our parched herbage, by destroying its| probably marked it out for a long time, and when mer’s sun, 

destroyers? I believe a secret Providence was| these had decayed, or had been consumed for fuel,|And smile beneath the act, which she unconsciously 

in it. the old cellar still proclaimed that human beings|_, .. Br cone wiih hare Gina ds eens bbs 
The very day on which my essay bears date, at|had dwelt there. But the plough now passesthrough|" one. ewneT ot 7 ? wee” 

the moment, perhaps, when in quict musing, I was| where the house once stood, and when a few of the|1 saw her pass the garden gate, and close the cottage- 

preparing to pen my thoughts, a young friend of| present generation have passed away, no one per- door, 


mine, esteemed as well as beloved by me, was sud-| haps will know that the farm was once the resi- 
denly summoned from the things of time, without|dence of Lydia Dean, and few remember that any 
an opportunity to give or to take a parting fare-|such minister of the gospel of Christ Jesus ever 
well of loved Bay, behind. He was a farmer,|lived faithfully, laboured fervently, and died tri- 
had been driving his own mowing machine, was| umphantly. 


thrown off, received a few severe cuts which opened 
the fountain of life, so that he almost immediately} The African Cotton Fields—If there be any 


O! often when this little scene has crossed my thoughts 
again 

I’ve wondered, if, with all the love, that warmed her 
spirit then, 

This little girl has tripped through life, as joyous to the 





last 
Refreshing all the weary hearts that met her as she 


° passed : 
ceased to exist. We call the summons a sudden|country more capable than another of largely|If with unconscious tenderness her heart has paused 
one, and so it was, yet he had for some time been| supplying the wants, not only of the cotton market to bless 


The poor amid their poverty, the sad in their distress, 


favoured with an inward conviction, that the time Beil Rihowing up Goa's tesdhiags, Gi Uy Sas, and bag 


of England, but of the whole world, it is the west 
allotted him on earth would be very brief. He knew 


coast of Africa. The success of Mr. Clegg’s single- 


‘ . . by hour, 
the necessity of preparation for an awful eternity,| handed and benevolent endeavours is a confirma- I, awe ‘in that simple scene, the water and the 
and the inward warning had been submissively re-|tion of that opinion. Still more so is the recent flower, 


ceived, and conscientiously improved byhim. He 
was the stay and support of his mother, “ and she 
was a widow!” Weep not for his loss, bereaved 
mother! Thou hast been enabled to testify, that 
he was to thee all that a son could be! Be satis- 
fied !—yea, rather rejoice, that his dear Saviour 
has gathered him quickly, and with little suffering, 


report of Commodore Wise. In that report the 
Commodore says that cotton grows wild and un- 
cultivated in great profusion, and with vast rapidity, 
along the whole coast of Guinea ; in the neighbour- 
hood of Sierra Leone and to the northward, espe- 
cially up the rivers inland, in all the Byonga coun- 
try; in the Republic of Liberia, extending from 


If with a song as pure and sweet, that voice has hushed 
to rest 

The troubles of an aching heart, a sorrow-ladened breast, 

If to the wayside wanderer, where’er her steps have led, 

The wes has been lowered, ever kindly, from her 
head. 

O! holy, happy Charity! how many pleasures lost 

By those who have not known thee, had been worthy of 


from the troubles of this day of storm and tempest|Shebar to the River Pedro, and for sixty miles in- the cost, 
in the militant church, and given him eternal rest|land; throughout the Bight of Benin; in the dis-|How many heads a blessing from a better world have 
and enjoyment in the church triumphant. Re-| trict inland of the Bight of Biafra, from the mouths . borne, 


member how he was strengthene 7 hen in eppa Whilst lowering the pitcher to the weary and the worn. 
. = 


rent health, to let thee know that he should be but 
a little while with thee, but that thou would bejcially near the Rivers Cuonsa, Bengo and Daude. hs le ra eiiad, sad edt ta il 
eared for! A few years, and if faithfulness is|In short, cotton grows abundantly, and is indigenous ; ’ d hath willed to 
abode in, thou also wilt be gathered like a shock}everywhere in the whole western part of Africa. _ Team rertir cr mort deh 
ef corn coming in its season, and as thine eyes| Moreover, the seasons are so well marked that) Are resting by the wayside, that leads thee to thy home! 


of the Bonny, Niger, Old Calabar and Cameroons 
Rivers, and in the whole province of Angola, espe-|Thou, who hast stood beside God’s spring of blessings, 


day by day, 


close upon earthly things, gone joy will be in the| proper care need only be paid to the period of] 0 let thy heart beat ever quick in actions kind to be— 


thought, that of those lambs which the Lord had| planting to prevent any loss being sustained from saa Him, whose bounty has at all times followed 

given thee, some have entered before thee safely| wet during the opening of the pod, and, on the], 4 at not « trouble on the wayside, or the town, 

into rest. other hand, there is little probability of the culti- |p jingor where the weary are, and let the pitcher down. 
Oh, how well do I remember the solid pleasant) vation suffering from drought. From the nature A. H. 
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For “The Friend.” 


Freshets occur at periodical intervals, which collected of seasons of drought so excessive as to 
The Colorado Bxploring Expedition. subject large portions of the valley to inundation. | render it doubtful whether more than a small por- 
(Concluded from page 143.) For four or five months of the year, the rays of|tion of the country could ever be inhabited. 

“A large portion of the Navajoe territory was|the sun are so intense and burning that no vege-| Over the whole of this region, and that first al- 
traversed, but its inhabitants have become so well|tation can withstand their influence; and during|luded to, remains of buildiogs and fragments of 
known, since the establishment of a military post|the very early spring, sometimes, when at midday | pottery are found, and the fact has been adduced 
in their midst, as to require no particular descrip-|there is an ordinary summer temperature, ice will|as an argument to establish the present capability 
tion. be formed at night. The growing season is thus|of the country to sustain a population; but there 

A discussion of the agricultural value of the|rendered exceedingly short; and a single accident|is an analogy between these mouldering ruins and 
region explored, or its capability of sustaining a|to a crop would, for that year, be without remedy. |the dead forests near by, su ive of a different 
population, would involve many considerations,|Seasons have occurred, within a few years, when |conclusion—giving rise to a doubt whether the de- 
some of an intricate character, a fair exposition of|the Mojaves have been subjected from this cause to|cay of one race of inhabitants might not have 
which would require a degree of detail much be-|great privations, and lost considerable numbers |been induced by influences that would be effectual 
yond the limits of the present communication. A}from actual starvation. to prevent the introduction of another.” 
few —— facts and conclusions only can be} The composition of different portions of the soil 
stated. was carefully examined by Dr. Newberry, the od Bor “ The Friend.” 

During the explorations, all of the lands upon|logist of the expedition, and I am informed by him Sarah [Lynes] Grabb 
the Colorado, from its mouth te the 36th parallel,|that, though much of it is so constituted as to be} The violation of our religious principles and tes- 
and the greater portion of the region along both| fertile, very large tracts in the higher parts of the |timonies now becoming rife in many places, proves 
the 36th and 35th parallels, between the Colorado| valleys are so impaired by an excess of alkaline |that the predictions and warnings of this faithful 
and the Rio Grande, was traversed. Much of the|substances, as to be comparatively valueless. and undaunted servant of Jesus Christ were de- 
country had been previously explored, and a con-| In forming an opinion of the value of the region, |livered in his authority, for which she underwent 
siderable portion of it, particularly some of the}some weight, too, should be attached to the faet|much deep suffering from mistaken brethren. 
open valleys of the Great and Little Colorado|that the races upon the river do not multiply. The} Twelfth month, 1833, she writes, “In the Seleet 
rivers, and the Navajoe country, pronounced by|records of the early Spanish explorers show a di-| Quarterly Meeting in London, I felt constrained to 
excellent authorities a good agricultural region,|minution rather than an increase of population |speak of our dangerous state, and call from that 
capable of a high degree of cultivation. Many/|since that period, and for this there is no assignable |which, however specious, was making the head 
facts were noticed during the examinations that| cause, unless it may be the incapacity of the coun- |sick and the heart faint, in our body as a Society. 
tended to confirm this view, but certain unfavour-|try to sustain a large number of inhabitants. The|I felt a mighty current against my testimony, but 
able features were also apparent. Of the valleys} Mojaves have had no communication with the|was enabled to deliver it faithfully, and to invite 
upon the Colorado, that of the Mojave Indians,| whites, excepting when a wandering trapper, or some |from all that would insinuate itself as an evil dis- 
which borders the 35th parallel, is by far the finest, | exploring party has passed by their territory. A jease, yea, @ notsome pestilence walking in dark- 
and is, perhaps, the most promising looking region| peaceful, yet a powerful people, and guarded on|”ess—more to be dreaded than that which laid 
in the portion of New Mexico west of the Rio all sides by difficult mountains, they have suffered |low the earthly tabernacle, and brought it to the 
Grande. It was visited in the season of spring,| little from wars with other tribes. Their mode of/silent grave.” 
which, in that climate, is during the month of|life has conduced to the highest state of physical; “ First month, 1884.—What need we have to 
February. The atmosphere was indeseribably|development. The marriage relation, as has been |dwell where the spirits can be tried, whether they 
balmy and delicious. A pale transparent haze of|noticed by all who have been among them, is re-|are of God, and where our own spirits can be kept 
a peculiar delicate blue, which all must have no-|spected in more than ordinary degree among In-|subordinate to the pure, meek, yet steadfast prin- 
ticed who have been in this valley, enveloped it|dians, and there seems to be no reason, except that|ciple of Truth. Ah! it is indeed an awfully try- 
with a softened glow. In brilliant contrast to the} above stated, why they should not have become a|ing time; but the ‘ cup of trembling’ will one day 
dark and frowning mountains on either side were} numerous nation. be taken out of the hand of an affiicted remnant, 
groves of trees, with fresh and beautiful foliage,| The remarks made respecting this loeality will|who are willing to be ‘of no reputation,’ that they 
dotting the whole expanse of the foreground.|apply, and perhaps in a stronger manner, to the|may stand firm to the immutable testimonies of 
Fields of wheat, corn, beans, pumpkins and melons,|rest of the country on the river, and also to the|the Gospel of our dear Lord and Master; con- 
promising a luxuriant crop, met the eye in every}valley of the Little Colorado. The latter region |tinuing to ‘ fight the good fight’ of faith ; to profess 
direction. Comfortable houses and well-built gra-| abounds in ruins and vestiges of a former popula-|a aia profession before many witnesses; laying 
naries, overflowing with the last year’s stores, tes-|tion, but is now uninhabited. hold of that which sees to the end of ail darkness, 
tified to the guostleas affluence of the inhabitants,| The remainder of the great area of territory |sorrow and perplexity; and is the eternal recom- 
and the robust appearance of the people them-|examined, presents also its discouraging features. |pense of those who grow not weary in well doing.” 
selves, with their well-developed frames and solid} The northern portion is much the worse. Besides} Second month.—To a friend in America she 
glossy limbs, betokened a high degree of health,|the deserts that have been alluded to, in the tim-| writes, ‘The testimonies given the people called 
comfort and good living. ‘That, for the number of|bered region itself are found broad tracts where | Quakers to bear, have long been too lightly es- 
Indians who now inhabit it, with their habits and|the vegetation has become extinct, and the white|teemed by many under our name; yea, by some 
mode of life, the country is an excellent one, there| and withered trunks are scattered, like monuments, | filing very conspicuous stations in this commu- 
can be no doubt. Whether it could ever be of|over a vast cemetery of departed life. No indica-|mity. And now there seems no inconsiderable 
much value to whites admits of a great deal. tion of fire exists. The destruction has been leaning to that, out of which the sons of the 

The shifting of the bed of the Sunes would | dual, and an impression is conveyed of some deadly |morning of our day as a people, were brought by 
be a source of great trouble in so narrow a valley.|rot slowly creeping over the surface of the country.|the strong hand and mighty arm of Jehovah. 
The changes occur with a rapidity and to an ex-| Want of rain is undoubtedly the great cause of the|Alas! alas! we are fast goung back to Episco- 
tent that can scarcely be appreciated by one whojevil. Near the abandoned ruins of several of the |pa/ianism ; little being wanting, with many, to 
has not witnessed them. Having passed through} Moquis towns, no water can be found. This peo-|range on this side, except eae of the out- 
the country in the spring of 1854, while accom-|ple, though exposed to no contact with whites, |ward ordinances of that church.” How soon that 
panying the expedition of Lieut. Whipple for the|have partially dwindled away, and their ultimate|may be proposed we cannot tell. When people 
location of a railroad route along the 35th parallel, | fate, if the same meteorological condition continues, |begin to grope in the dark, it is uncertain into 
Thad an opportunity of observing the effects of|can be a question of little doubt. what they may fall. 

t “ It is a very trying time, and has occasioned the 
inference that every portion of the cultivable bot-|voleanic disturbances, much of the country is bet-|lowly, faithful ones among us, to go mourning on 
tom-lands is liable to be, in turn, overrun by the|ter, and, at some seasons of the year, very attrac-|their way. This hath been the case for a long 
river. To the Indians, who have a certain com-|tive. After the melting snows of spring, and dur-|while past, yet there are those who, trusting in the 
munity of property and interest, and no valuable|ing the autumnal rains, a more smiling picture of| Lord, and not leaning to their own understanding, 
improvements to lose, this is a matter of no vital forest glades, sparkling streams, verdant |are indeed ‘ steadfast, immovable.’ I have a firm 
moment, but the white settler would be much dis-|hills, and wild flowers, the eye could not desire to|hope that a remnant will be found adhering, 
couraged from putting up buildings and fences, and| dwell upon; and, excepting that the surface of the|through all difficulty, to the invincible Rock, 
digging the ditches necessary for pu 8 of irri-|soil is in most places closely packed with lava|against which, the very highest authority declares, 
Gation, by the knowledge that the river might at] rocks, there would seem to be a promising field for|‘the gates of hell shall not prevail.’ But oh! 
any day direct its course through his premises, [the agriculturist. Evidence, however, has been!how is the innocent life now trampled upon! How 
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is the mystical body of Christ despised within our/nothing beyond the meridian brightness of the| Christian testimonies and principles, held amongst 
pale! Surely if the members are set at nought, /Gospel, and that it was long since proved the sons|us as a Society from the beginning. His faith 
so is the Head; and I am persuaded that the true|of the morning of our day as a people, were|was firm and unshaken, that the Lord, in his own 
Christ is crucified afresh, and put to open shame,|brought to this, that which has stood the test of|time, would be pleased to cause, not only the re- 


under the very pretence of extolling Him.” 


ages will stand through all, being truth and right-|cent, but the desolations of many generations to be 


“Tt has been my painful lot, from year to year, }eousness unfailingly; and it reqgutres not the torch| repaired; and he said, ‘I believe the latter house 


for many years past, to utter a warning voice in|of human reason to search it out.” . 


our annual assemblies and at other times, against 
the very things that have come upon us; but I was 
told again and again that I must be mistaken, and 


-recommended to endeavour to look on the bright 


side of things, &c.; and even now, in effect, the 
cry is, ‘ Prophecy peace; prophecy smooth things,’ 
or else keep silence.” 

Some have heavier burdens to bear than others; 
but as their day is, so strength is mercifully granted; 
and in our Society, however the waves and billows 
have been permitted to rise and beat upon the 
church, they have not swept all away. ‘Through 
mercy and goodness, and faithfulness to their God, 
many have been kept upon the Rock and founda- 
tion, and enjoyed sincere fellowship with each other 
in the fires and floods, and by the power of the 
Spirit, dwelling in lowliness of mind, they have 
been made helpers and true comforters of one an- 
other. It is often quite remarkable that these, 
though distantly located from one another, are at 
times so baptized into this fellow feeling, as to have 


will be greater than the former.’ He was fre- 

In the course of this Yearly Meeting, she was| quently engaged to press upon others the necessity 
enabled to relieve her mind from the weight of| for, and benefit of, perfect obedience to the revealed 
suffering she endured, on account of the growing] will of the Most High; that thus all might become, 
departures of many from doctrines and testimonies|like Caleb and Joshua of old, of whom it is re- 
we have always held. She says, “I do believe| corded, that they had ‘ wholly followed the Lord’.” 
there will yet be those preserved who will evidence| He died in the year 1836, delivering on his death- 
that they are kept by the power of the Lord on|bed a decided testimony against unsound sentiments 
that foundation that cannot be shaken; and that|which had been published in that country. 
the same testimonies given to our early predecessors 
to bear, will be wpheld and flocked unto, even 
though many amongst ws may be of those that] I feel as if it would be right for me to call the 
were first, but shall be last. I had to speak of|attention of the readers of “ The Friend” to the 
the holy propriety of keeping to plainness of lan-|piece in the Sixteenth Number, entitled “ Sacred- 
guage, dress, §-c., a8 well as doctrine, which those|ness of Christian Testimonies.” I have no doubt 
who do the will of the Father become acquainted |the hearts of many did rejoice on reading it, and 
with, beyond all reading, hearsay or study.” could set their seal to the truth of it. 

“‘ Many now see their mistake in supposing that} We may remember when the hungry multitude 
we only smagined causes of uneasiness in our So-| were fed and satisfied, it was when the dear Master 
ciety, for things are manifesting themselves more| blessed and brake, and gave to the disciples to hand 
and more; and there is every effort made to put a|forth. Praised and magnified be his ever worthy 
covering over the false spirit, so as to render it}name. He still condescends to the “ low estate” 





For “The Friend.” 


a sense of their condition, and be qualified, as/like what it professes to be. The mask, however, 
members of the mystical church, to minister coun-|w7/ and must fall off ; and, I think, is removing 
sel and strength, adapted to it for the renewal of|already, in some instances.” 

their faith. This was the case between 8. Grubb| “ Lexden, Sixth mo. 27th.—I may now tell thee 
and her dear friend Mary Capper, to whom she|that we came down here under feelings of quiet, 
makes this acknowledgment, Fifth month, 1834 : —| having, I hope, endeavoured to be faithful to mani- 


“Thy lively communication, received a few days/|fested duty, both in the Select Quarterly Meeting, 
since, has done me good. How sweet is the sym-|and at other times. J stand no higher in the esti-|judgment, was necessary under this higher and 


pathy of a mind regulated by the pure principle 
‘of Divine Grace placed in our hearts! Few let- 
ters that come to hand are fraught with so much 
encouragement as thine; so genuine is the desire 
breathed by thy expressions for our preservation 
every way, and that the good cause may prosper in, 
by and through us; and so evident it is, that He who 
was thy morning light is now thy evening song, as 
well as that he remains to be like dew which keeps 
thee fresh and fruitful still. Yes, thy address 
seems to invite us forward in the race set before us, 
while we often feel far from either swift or strong. 
Sometimes I cannot run, only wade through diffi- 
culty and much impediment; yet so far my poor 
mind can acknowledge that they who wait upon 
the Lord renew their strength; that herein ability 
is received to mount upward too at seasons, even 
with wings as eagles; to run and not be weary, 
to walk and not utterly faint. The present is a 
time peculiarly calculated to depress some of our 
souls; for yet within the borders of our religious 
Society, we find there is too generally a sluding 


mation of those who have long opposed me, for 
these late effusions of my heart, which have gone 
forth, I humbly trust, with innocent boldness. 
Dear Thomas Shillitoe looks poorly and low. I 
almost fear his days may be shortened by the pre- 
sent state of things, he suffers so much.” 

T’. S. was well known and esteemed in America 
as a faithful Friend, earnestly concerned to main- 
tain the cause of his Divine Master, and the course 
of life and conversation in which the Lord has led 
Friends from the beginning. Educated in the Epis- 
copal Society, he joined Friends from convincement 


of his children; “For he satisfieth the longing 
soul, and filleth the hungry soul with goodness.” 
Chester Co., Twelfth mo., 1858. 





Selected. 
It would be very absurd to imagine that a less 
or inferior ability to administer justice and sound 


more glorious dispensation, than was received by 
those who judged and ruled for God in the Israel- 
itish church ; it being evident the Lord was pleased 
to put his spirit upon those who had the weight of 
the affairs of that church upon them, both in their 
wilderness state of probation, and after they quietly 
possessed the promised land. But the supernatural 
endowment, which is so essential, is not within our 
reach as men, neither is it given to us, until we 
are emptied of our own wisdom and divested of 
all dependence upon human accomplishments. * * 

A principal cause of desolation and waste in 


of our principles and under the humbling power of|the house and heritage of God, is the want of 
Truth, he took up the cross in using the plain lan-|more prepared stones for the building, hewn and 
guage and refusing the compliments of a vain|polished in the mountain. But great inconvenien- 
world, and attended Friends’ meetings, for which|cy arises, when some are made use of as stones for 
he was expelled from his father’s house. After|the building, in their natural state, which renders 


returning from a religious visit in America, the 
editor of his Journal published in England says, 
“His spirit was often clothed with mourning on 
account of the inroads which the enemy of all 
righteousness was permitted to make within our 


Jrom that situation in which Infinite Wisdom and|borders, and to overthrow the faith of some. At 


_ might be more the case. I could say much more|livered to the saints.’ 


Power placed our early predecessors ; when their|this period of trial and proving, he was often con- 
light shone from the hill of the Lord, and men,|cerned, as a faithful watchman on the walls, to 
seeing their good works, were induced to glorify|sound an alarm, to warn his friends of the near 
our heavenly Father. Oh! we are indeed sadly|approach of the enemy, and to encourage them to 
mingled with the crowd, and 7 looks as if this|be unmoved and steadfast in ‘the faith once de- 
On one occasion, whilst 
in a plaintive strain, but forbear—let me watch |encouraging to faithfulness, and signifying his in- 
well over my own heart. But there is room amidst/|tention to attend at his post of duty so long as 
all our occasions of sadness, to be humbly thank-|strength remained, he added in a solemn manner 


ful that the sure foundation is kept to by a living 
remnant, and also that a little, yet firm faith is 
vouchsafed, that the ancient testimonies of the im- 
mutable truth will continue to be upheld by at 
least a few, and the standard raised in its own 


these words :—‘ My Master's orders are—Watch- 
men, be at your posts.’ Thus did he endeavour 
to stir vp his brethren to diligence, to strengthen 
the weak hands amongst them, and to confirm the 
feeble~minded, some of whom can now arise and 


them unfit materials to erect a house for the glory 
of God to abide in; so that what such build, is 
nothing but a habitation for anti-christ; for he 
will content himself in any form of religion, whilst 
he can keep the power out of it. His first subtle 
working in the mystery of iniquity, is to persuade 
the mind that there is no need of any more power 
and wisdom than they have as men; that if they 
will exert their endeavour, they may be useful 
members; thus withdrawing gradually from the 
Fountain of living water, to hew out cisterns to 
themselves, which will hold no water. Oh, how 
dry and insipid are all the religious performances 


of such! and what they do, is only to beget in . | 


their own image, carnal lifeless professors like 
themselves. These are very apt to be doing, being 
always furnished; but the true labourers must, in 
every meeting, and upon all occasions that offer 
for service, receive supernatural aid and the re- 
newed understanding, by the immediate descend- 
ings of heavenly wisdom and power, or they dare 


dignity and simplicity. Let the great and the|call him blessed ; whilst he did not fail to raise his 
learned among us say what they will, of further 
light being manifested to them on gospel truths, 
than was known in former days; surely, as there is 


warning voice against the spirit of the world, as|not meddle. Where there are but two or three in 
well as the delusions of the wicked one, by which|each Mouthly Meeting, carefully abiding in a holy 
many have been induced to forsake some of those| dependence upon God to be furnished for his work, 
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great things may be done by his mighty power, in| death and hell is nothing else but the kingdom of| ministering, and standing in the cross to his own 
and through them. This is evident, by observing) self, or the various operations of self-love, self-| understanding and wisdom, giving forth the truths 
the state of meetings where such dwell, though all| esteem, and self-seeking, which separate the soul| which the Lord chooseth to have him speak in the 
is not done which they ardently desire ; but praised | from God, and end in eternal death. words which God chooseth, even in the words 
be the Lord, there are many yet up and down, who| “The kingdom of self is the fall of man, orthe great| which are ministered to him by the power, in thus. 
know and experimentally feel their sufficiency for| apostacy from the life of God in the soul, and every| ministering he shall save his own soul, and those 
every service in the church to be of God.”—John| one, wherever he be, that liveth untoself is still under} that hear him, even all who in fear and meekness 





Griffith. 





. For “ The Friend.” 
“Holy Men of God Spake as they were Moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” 


Among the doctrines held by the faithful friends 
of Truth, there is perhaps no one that has been 
made more a subject of ridicule, by unbelievers, 
than that of the necessity of waiting for, and act- 
ing under, the movings and direction of the Holy 
Spirit in all our religious engagements, to the de- 
nial of the wisdom and reasonings of the carnal 
mind ; accepting the apostolic doctrine, that “ to be 
carnally ulated is death; but to be spiritually 
minded is life and peace; because the carnal mind 
is enmity against God; for it is not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can be. So then they 
that are in the flesh cannot please God. If ye 
live after the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye through 
the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the flesh, ye 


shall live ; for as many as are led by the Spirit of| as he pleaseth to move upon it, visiting and draw- 


God, they are the sons of God.” (Rom. viii. 6 to 
8, 13 and 14.) 

The following testimony to the divine prompting, 
by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, occurs in a 








the fal] and great apostacy from God. The works} receive the ingrafted word which is able to save 
of the devil are all wrought in self, it is his pecu-| the soul.’’ 


liar work-house. Many persons not only lose the ; ; 
benefit, but are even worse for their mortifications,|_7e Great Rivers of the World.—Lieutenant 
Habersham, in his letters from China, asserts that 


because they practise them for their own sakes, ‘sham, 1D b " 
think them to be real parts of holiness, and so rest| the Mississippi river, which we call the “ Father of 
in them, and look no farther, but grow full of self-| Waters,” is not to be compared to the Yang-tse- 
esteem and self-admiration for their own progress Kiang river, to which he applies the name of the 
in them. This makes them self-sufficient, morose, |‘ Mother of Waters.” In proof of this, he compares 
severe judges of all that fall short of their morti-|the width and volume of the two streams. The 
fications; and thus their self-denials do only that| Mississippi, opposite New Orleans, is not quite 600 
for them which indulgences do for other people,|Y#?ds wide, with a mean depth of 100 feet, and a 
they withstand and hinder the operation of God|™ean velocity of nearly 1} miles per hour. Thus 
upon their souls, and, instead of being real self-|* body of water 14 miles long, 600 yards wide, 
denials, they strengthen and keep up the kingdom and 100 feet thick, is driven into the Gulf of Mexico 
of self.” every hour. A little more than one hundred miles 

And thus saith Isaac Penington :—* There is a| from the mouth of the Yang-tse-Kiang, (the Son of 
witness of and from God in every conscience,| the Sea,) is located the city of Kiang-Yin. The 
which, in his light, power, and authority, witnesseth | Tiver here is 1,900 yards wide, has an average depth 
for him, and against that which is contrary to him, of 99 feet, and a mean velocity of two miles per 
hour. Thus we have, he remarks, a body of water 
two miles long, 1,900 yards wide, and 99 feet thick, 
hourly urged into the bosom of the Yellow Sea. 
Compare this volume with the first, and it will be 
found to be almost double. 

Were the length of the great Chinese water-course 






















ing the hearts of the sons of men by it. 

“And then for the exercises of religion, as 
praying to the Father of Spirits, hearing the hea- 
venly voice, reading in the Spirit, and with the 


Treatise on Spiritual Prayer by William Law,| renewed understanding, singing and making melo- 
which very nearly represents the views of faithful|dy in the heart (and also with the voice) to the 
Friends, viz :— Lord, as his life is felt, and the spiritual blessing 

Having before referred to the workings of the/ and treasure received ; all these, and whatever else 
Holy Spirit, he says:—‘ When this seed of hea-| is judged necessary for the soul, are taught by the 
ven is suffered to take root, to get life and breath| witness of God in the conscience, as the soul 
in the soul, whether it be in man or woman, young! groweth up in the light, Spirit, nature, and holy 















only known, the comparison might be completed ; 
but that cannot be until the interior of China is 
opened to the world. Its estimated length is 3,300 
miles ; that of the Mississippi is 3,200 miles. Lieut. 
Habersham estimates that the waters of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang carry along in suspension the remarkable 





or old, this new-born inward man is justly said to’ power thereof. quantity of about 334 per cent. of sedimentary 
be inspired, enlightened, and moved by the Spirit) “The spiritual Israel cannot travel without a|™atter. According to this estimate, 1,986,336,000 
of God... .. All that the gospel teaches of sin| spiritual light. The true knowledge of the way, cubic feet of mud is hourly transported to the sea 


and grace, of life and death, of heaven and hell,| with the walking in the way, is reserved for God’s| by this river. It seems quite incredible, but as the 
of the new and old man, of the light and Spirit of| child, for God’s traveller. ‘The worshipper under|¢@tthy matter discharged by the Yang-tse-Kiang 
God, are things not got by hearsay, but inwardly|the New Testament, is ‘he that is born of God;’|Colours the waters at its mouth, giving to them the 
known, felt and experienced in the growth of this}he that is drawn out of the dark spirit of this|24™e of the Yellow Sea, besides forming immense 
new-born life. This is the unction from above} world, and formed anew in the light of God’s flats, the amount must be very ae 
which teacheth us all things ; the spirit that prays! Spirit. This was it Paul was sent for, to turn The Yang-tse-Kiang, however, bears no better 
without ceasing, and hath groans and sighs that| men ‘ from darkness to light, and from the power|°°™parison with the Amazon, than, according to 
cannot be uttered, that travaileth and groaneth| of Satan to God,’ (Acts xvi. 18;) from the spirit| Lieut. Habersham, the Mississippi does to the Uhi- 
with the whole creation to be delivered from vanity, | of enmity and death to the Spirit of love and life ;| B&¢ river. ‘The Amazon, which is the largest river 
and have its glorious liberty in that God from) and this he was careful of in his ministry, that|!2 the world, is 1,769 miles in length in a direct 
whence it came forth. men might not run away with his words, and miss line, or, including its windings, nearly 4000 miles ; 

“When this seed of the Spirit, common to all| of the thing. And this also was the way whereby while 400 miles from the At antic it is more than 
men, is not resisted, grieved, and quenched, but) he discovered the true and false ministers; ‘I will|® mile in width, and has a velocity of 3} miles per 


its inspirations and motions suffered to grow’and| come and know (saith he) not the speech of them 


increase in us, to unite with God and get power 
over all the lusts of the flesh, then are we born 
again, the nature, spirit, and temper of Jesus 


Christ are opened in our souls, the kingdom of] of the Spirit, and it cannot be without the Spirit. 


(God is come, and is found within us. On the 
other hand, when the flesh, or natural man, hath 
resisted and quenched this Spirit or seed of life 
within us, then the works of the flesh, envy, wrath, 
pride, hatred, lying, foolishness, worldly wisdom, 
carnal prudence, false religion, hypocritical holiness, 
and serpentine subtilty have set up their kingdom 
Within us. 

“Man by his fall had broken off from his true 
‘entre, his proper place in God, and therefore the 
life and operation of God was no more in bim. He 
vas fallen from a life in God into a life of self, 
ito an animal life of self-love, self-esteem, and 
tlf-seeking. This is the natural state of man by 
the fall. He is an apostate from God, and his 


hour, and in mid-current no bottom is found with 
which are puffed up, but the power; for the king-| 29 fathoms or 120 feet. This noble river with its 
dom of God is not in word, but in power.’ .... tributaries, is estimated to afford 50,000 miles for 
The ministry of the New Testament is a ministry inland navigation. 









It is a reaching to men’s consciences ‘in the de-| Animal Diet Bad for Children—There is no 
monstration of the Spirit and power,’ which, being] greater error in the management of children, than 
felt in the heart, and turned to, this converts them|that of giving them animal diet very early. By 
to God. persevering in the use of an over-stiwulating diet, 

“ The ministry of the gospel doth not consist in| the digestive organs become irritated, and the va- 
a bare opening of the letter (or raising doctrines| rious secretions, immediately connected with, and 
and uses from the letter, which the wisdom of man| necessary to digestion, are diminished, especially 
may easily perform) as the ministry of the law did;| the d¢cary secretvon, and constipation of the bowels 
but in bringing men to the feeling of the Spirit,| and congestion of the abdominal circulation, suc- 
even of the eternal power of God, which redeems,|ceed. Children so fed, become, moreover, very 
in turning men from the darkness to the light, in| liable to attacks of fever and inflammation, affect- 
setting their faces towards the power. He that/ing particularly the mucous membranes; and mea- 
will be a true minister, must receive both his gift,| sles, and other diseases incident to childhood, are 
his ministry, and the exercise of both from the|generally severe in their attack. In reference to 
Lord, and must be sure in his ministering to keep} this last remark, a distinguished medical gentleman 


‘tural life is all idolatry, where self is the great|to the power, or he will never win others to the| mentioned to us that, in families where children 
that is worshipped, instead of God. All sin,| power; but in keeping in the power, while he is} lived on simple diet, if they were seized with mea- 
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$11,181,000, léaving the net amount of debt, to be pro« 
vided for, about $28,000,000. 
' New York ( City.) —Mortality last week, 391. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 193. According 
to the record kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, the 
mean temperature of the year 1858 was 54} degrees 
which is one degree higher than the average of the 
preceding thirty-four years. The warmest day of the 
year was the 11th of Seventh month; the mean tempe- = 
rature of which was 85 degrees, and the coldest was the 
5th of Third month, the mean temperature of which was Vv 
13} degrees. The amount of rain for the year was 40.45 = 
inches. The average amount for the last twenty-one 
years, was 43.68 inches. The greatest amount was in 1841, 
when 55} inches fell; the smallest recorded was in 1825, s 
when there was only 29} inches. Pri 

Miscellaneous.—One Day only from Cincinnati.—On the 
7th inst., the Philadelphia papers received in the morn- 
ing those of Cincinnati printed the morning before. A 
very rapid transmission truly. 

Railroads in the United States —The cost of the con- 
struction and equipment of the railroads in the United * 
States, is stated to have amounted to $1,050,000,000. 

Ohio Wool.—The Wool Grower for last month gives 
a tabular statement of the number of sheep in Ohio, 
showing 3,308,883 head, which at three pounds of wool Pr 





whooping-cough, mumps 
Selenndidlibhimemeat rena giana 
danger; but in families where an opposite course 
was pursued, he always expected trouble—Late 
Paper. 




























was confirmed by the court. It is stated that a contract 
has been signed between the Marine department of 
France and a firm at Marseilles, to supply Guadaloupe 
and Martinique with twenty thousand free Africans, 
suited to agricultural labour, before the year 1863. Si- 
milar contracts have also been entered into with other 
houses. The French squadron on the Western Coast of 
Africa, ig to be reinforced by several ships. It is stated 
that the French Poreign Office heard with surprise, Pre- 
sident Bachanan's recommendation for the purchase of 
Cuba, France having previously notified the American 
minister of its determination, in conjunction with Eng- 
land, not to tolerate the cession of Cuba to the United 
States, even were Spain to assent. Detachments of 
French troops having advanced into Swiss territory, the 
government of Switzerland has demanded an explana- 
tion. 

Mount Vesavius was giving signs of an approaching 
eruption. The electric communication through the ca- 
ble between Malta and Cagliari has been suspended. It 
is supposed the cable has been broken by the anchor of 
some vessel at Malta. It is stated that the King of Naples 
was likely soon to grant the amnesty urged by France 
and aa 





To the Young in Religious Experience.—Oul- 
tivate inward stillness, that thou mayst be favoured 
to know the secret teachings of the Holy Spirit. 
Meddle not with argument. aad oak to thy 

ear, unsought, bear patiently; against ex- 

citement; wrestle in gnhgee, both for thyself and 

others, for strength, if in the right, still in the 

| right to stay; if not, that heavenly Wisdom may 
teach the better way —M. Capper. 
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It is gratifying to us at all times to receive evi- 





































































dence of interest in “ The Friend,” by the reception . Ali — ue cane ay eee * Grand | each oe » aoe pounds, an increase over last mon 
. ; sot izier to the Porte. It is said that he refused to carry | year of abou per cent. to ar 
< ae porcye hohe mp bent : out the reforms promised by the Turkish Envoy at Paris.| he Panama Ratlroad.—The gross earnings of this paid 
. ; 7 * P MEXICO.—The distracted condition of this country |road the past year are about $1,500,000, out of which, a 
us pretty well supplied, but the proportion of the| continues. In some recent engagements the “liberals” |after the payment of expenses and interest, 12 per cent. 
latter to the former is larger than we would wish, |had been defeated by the government forces. It is re-| dividends have been declared. It appears that the freight 
could we have our choice. We are persuaded there | ported that President Zuloaga had been deposed by the oe upon merchandise and treasure are greater than 
tas army, and had taken refuge in the residence of the Bri-|the passenger earnings. 
satin at cc peered =~ “t eae ov “7 tish minister. General Robles has announced himself| Cholera in Japan.—Late advices state that this dis- ¥ 
we are 0 our ourna » WhO, If 80 ispose 2 co as the head of the conservatives, and has sent commis-| ease was carrying off great numbers of the people. The tuni 
interest and instruct its readers, by furnishing US}sionets to Vera Cruz to treat with the liberals. Emperor had died of it, soon after the late commercial prise 
with their thoughts upon some of the many sub-| UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The Pacific Railroad | treaty with the United States was signed. chat 
jects that are commanding attention, and are more bill, the French Spoliation bill, and numerous subjects | Population of Pennsylvania.—The number of taxable ber’ 
or less connected with the welfare, the hap iness of less general interest, have engaged the attention of inhabitants in the State, as returned to the revenue com- foll 
. ind %, dividual! this body, the slavery question of course being discussed | missioners, is 613,509. Of these, 104,335 reside in Phi- On 
and the improvement of mankind, individually or|incidentally. Ove of the Senators from Georgia com-|ladelphia ; 38,578 in Allegheny; 28,168 in Lancaster ; him, 
i collectively, and we think it would be a mutual plained that more than three-fourths of the money and | 20,452 in Schuylkill; 19,657 in Luzerne, and 16,893 in ther 
‘ benefit if they would do so. We are desirous that|land expended by government had been devoted to| Chester county. and 
i our sheet should be attractive, as well as instruc-|the free States. In view of Northern aggressions and| | Public Schools.—There are 11,281 public schools in deri 
¢ ti 4 wethian te bother adieu ated to make ib eo injustice, he believed the time would come when the Pennsylvania, in which 628,210 children receive instrue- : 
ve, and nothing 18 bel a ae * °° |\slave States would be compelled, in vindication of their | tion. cline 
fi than well written 8 communications. Lite- rights, interests and honour, to separate from the free his : 
Pf rary and scientific subjects, as well as moral and aaa a com & separate poateaoranes, and was not RECEIPTS who 
igi i i ipti j- |sure that the time was not near at hand. ! F 
; religious topics, narrative and descriptive composi- |sure that the time was not legislature met at Lecompton,| Received from Willis R. Smith, 0., $2, to 27, vol. 31 ; then 
q tion, may each find a proper place in the pages of : : : Yoy | from Jos. I. Hopkins, agt., Balt., Md., for Thos. C. Hop- - he 1 
; ° ” ° : . and adjourned to Lawrence, with the sanction of Gov. |\*' oe Ae AOPINS, AZS-» my EG, 10s. VU. Bop , 
“The Friend,” and serve to gratify the diversified Medary. According to the Controller’s report, the| Kins, $5, to 27, vol. 32, for Abel J. Hopkins, $3.50, to his 
: tastes of those who weekly welcome it to their fire- | amount of taxable property in the territory is $25,000,-| 52, Vol. 31, for Wm. Proctor, $3, to 26, vol. 31, for N. says 
sides. We have had renewed testimony of latter|000, and about three millions of acres of land have been | Huppman, $2, vol. 31; from Margaret Dingman, N. Y., agai 
time that its course meets the Li temper of a “- aa pre-empted. ood papers from Southern | $3, to 26, vol. 31. fit 1 
; . ebraska represent public sentiment there as almost un- _—- 
i large number of Friends, who are eeply concerned animous in favour of its annexation to Kansas. Disturb- SOUP HOUSE, GREEN’S COURT. for | 
for the preservation and stability of our religious| ances have broken out in portions of Kansas, and out- , » : add: 
i . . . b- ¢ * ‘ ’ The Society for supplying the poor with soup, esta- 
Society, and as we have no private interest to sub-|rages have been perpetrated, in which lawless free State biished in 1634, hes enened ite house We, 16 Geeete cons 
serve by it, we feel justified in thus appealing to|men are reported to be the aggressors. A party of them court, now called eleven street, for the delivery of that haz 
our subscribers in the hope of stimulating them to — Se ee article of food every day, except the first day of the of a 
7 : i ; sues ' : ; ; . 
give their aid towards increasing its value, and ex-| thorized to take prompt and decisive measures to oe on a eee by. am “B 
1 tending the number of its readers. any further inroads of the kind, and punish the of-| py x3 817 ienien” ae dec] 
fenders. ; a fa 
| Massachusetts.—The valuation of the property in this 3 Are 
Hy SUMMARY OF EVENTS. State, subject to taxation, is $813,776,482, for the last|_ A Stated Meeting of “The Association of Friends = 
i EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Twelfth mo. 25th.| year. The amount of taxes assessed was $6,820,116. for the Free Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons,” will a3 
y Later advices from India and China had been received | The average poll tax was $1.81. be held on Sixth-day, First month 14th, 1859, at seven eal 
at London. The news is unimportant, with the excep-| Michigan.—The Governor’s message represents the |° clock, P. M., in the third story room of Friends’ Book- me, 
tion of the announcement that the tariff negotiations in | finances of the State to be in a satisfactory condition. |8tore, No. 304 Arch street. : cha: 
China had been completed. The ship Isaac Wright,|The receipts of the Treasury for the last fiscal year, Cuartes J. Auten, Sec’y. that 
from Liverpool, bound to New York, has been destroyed | amounted to $1,024,000, and the expenditures to $3348,- |———————— - 
by fire in the river Mersey. She had on board three|900. The entire State debt is only $2,317,000, the| Diep, on the 26th of Eighth mo., 1858, Dante, Grir- ye 
hundred passengers, all of whom were rescued. The|speedy extinguishment of which is recommended. FEN, in the 69th year of his age; an esteemed member clin 
E investigation of the charges against the parties reeently| New York.—The funded debt of the State is stated by | of Creek Monthly Meeting, Dutchess Co., N.Y. Through gre: 
arrested in Ireland, was progressing with strict privacy.|/the Governor to be $30,913,258. The State has how-|a protracted and suffering illness, he was preserved in @ tit 
Some riotous demonstrations have occurred among the|ever incurred obligations to the amount of $4,000,000, | remarkable degree of patience and resignation to the ; 
| military and militia at Woolwich, but no serious results | (on account of canals alone,) beyond the amount autho-|Divine will. Though much weaned from the world, he sep! 
; have taken place. The portions of President Buchanan's | rized by law, and without the means of payment being | keenly felt not being able, for a period of more than ten hati 
message which relate to Cuba, Mexico and Central Ame-| provided. He urges the Legislature for the sake of the|years, to attend meetings, or mingle with his friends, he ten 
rica, were severely condemned by the London press. The|credit of the State, to take speedy action, such as the|being firmly attached to the principles of our Society. | and 
Times announces a new ocean telegraph enterprise for |exigency demands. His close was calm and peaceful, and his family and tren 
laying a cable from Land’s End to Halifax, onan entirely} Pennsylvania.—The Governor’s message shows the re-| friends have the consoling belief that his freed spirit has 
new plan. , ceipts into the Treasury, last year, from all sources, | entered into everlasting rest. it 
| The Liverpool cotton market was dull. Fair Uplands, | were $4,139,778, and the expenditures, for all purposes , on the 17th of the Ninth month, 1858, Taomas and 
} 7d. ; fair Orleans, 7#¢. Stock in port, 323,000 bales, | during the same time, were $3,775,857. The aggregate|ALLMON ; an esteemed member and elder of Middleton sg 
including 260,000 American. The Manchester advices | reduction of the liabilities of the State during the past | Monthly and Particular Meeting, Columbiana Co., Ohio, aga 
were favourable, the market being firm, and large orders | year, is set down at $1,031,832. The total funded and|/in the 69th year of his age. in ¢ 
i. for goods on hand. The London money market was/|unfunded debt is $39,268,111. Against this debt the|~~~~-~~~~ ~~ nan is 
hf unchanged. Consols, 97. commonwealth holds, as the proceeds of the sale of the ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, W 
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The appeal of Count Montalembert had been beard} State canals, and which is believed to be well secured, Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. this 





